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ABSTRACT 


A study of Naval Officers assigned to Communications Management 
billets was conducted to determine job requirements of those billets. 
Ne” "cxecutive position déseription questionnaire" developed by Hemphill 
[1959] was used for the study. 

Analyses of data from 114 respondents to the questionnaire were 
eenducted. Respondents were grouped into seven categories according to 
Job type, and a mean score was computed for each of llemphill's dimen- 
Sons. Cluster analysis was used to develop six dissimilar clusters 
maximizing similarities among respondents within clusters. 

Mister analyses revealed that jobs did not cluster alone expected 
Jines, such as P-Code vs non-P-Code. The only a priori distinction 
@rearly rerlected in the job clusters was line-function vs staff-func- 
tion. A comparison of civilian executives to Communications Managers 
was also conducted. In general, the Communications Managers' jobs were 
Below the Oth percentile on the civilian executive norms for these 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


Within the Navy there are a large number of jobs which require 
executives to fill them. Each has its own title and postion within an 
organizational hierarchy, and each has its specific goals and objectives. 
None of this, however, tells very much about what is called for in the 
way of managerial behavior when attempting to meet the objectives of the 
To 

There are certain fundamental functions which all executive managers 
must perform. As stated by Koontz and O'Donnell [1972] these consist of 
Dnne, Organizing, staffing, directing and controlling the activities 
era resources of the organization of which the executive is a part. De- 
Sesxbins how executives perform ehesesiuner ons q5902pt)cnl3rdv dice 
posuse the jobs they perform change from one setting to another. Ac- 
cording to Dunnette [1966] managerial jobs are subject to time-determined 
Ehanpes: the things he does may depend upon how far he is into his tov 
ss ion. Next, there are person determined changes: the same job m y 
Beko .liished in different ways by different executives. Finally, tr y 
ape orten subject to “unas Einen ehamges. They may “di cer sac 
Simi to the environment in which they are performed, e.g., tactical vs 
non-tactical. | 

Bamobebl -et al [19900 probably stated the need best, "Ideally, 1t 
would be nice to be able to describe any managerial job with a small num- 
BD Est measures, just as a person can be described by referring to meas- 
urements such as height, weight, sex, etc. Because managerial jobs change 
so tHagealy and differ greatly, it is difficult to determine these meas- 


urements and quantify them in any way. What is needed are fundamental 





dimensions along which these differences can be determined and a way to 
measure them. In order to develop these dimensions, which will be ap- 
plicable to managerial jobs, as much as possible must be learned about 
what it is managers actually do in accomplishing their jobs... That is, 
how they go about getting their job done." 

By describing executive jobs in the above manner, several benefits 
Desome readily apparent. First, better executive training techniques and 
puscrams could be-developed. Second, the area of an executive's activity 
ama respons1b11l1ty could be better defined. Third, career patterns for 
executive development could be determined and established. Finally, bet- 
OD performance evaluations, e.g., officer fitness reports, could be 
made. 

Job analysis methods are the means by which executive positions can 
be described. The next section briefly reviews several of the more com- 


mon job analysis methods. 


II. METHODS OF JOB ANALYSIS 


Several methods of job analysis have been developed and tried. 
These methods fall into two categories depending on whether the jobs are 
assumed to be static (job-centered method) or dynamic in nature (behavior- 


centered method). 


A.  JOB-CENTERED METHODOLOGY 

The job-centered methods assume that a job is relatively static-- 
that is does not change over a limited period of time or its content de- 
pends much upon the job incumbent, and so on. Two main methods fall into 


this category. 





Ieee Narrative Description 
The general aim of this method as explained by Dunnette [1966] 
is to describe the nature and scope of jobs as they are currently con- 
ES cred with no consideration of the person or persons performing the 
job. The gathering of facts about the job is done through direct obser- 
vation, interviewing the job incumbents, and through reviewing other 
Sources of job information. 
M Position Guides and Task Specifications 
Dunnette [1966] stated that this method is designed to provide 
General outlines and specific details of “idea job concent. Posi Cron 
guides could be developed to clarify broad duties of managerial jobs 


whereas task specifications would give detailed step-by-step procedures 


poxddow in performing certain tasks. 


B. BEHAVIOR CENTERED METHODOLOGY 

The behavior-centered methods, also covered by Dunnette [1966], look 
more at the dynamic nature of a job-attempting to describe the job in 
ms oí those behaviors necessary for the successful performance of 
that job. 

1. Direct Observation and Behavior Recording 

This method requires the recording of behavior of a job incum- 

bent as he performs his daily tasks. The reporters of these behaviors 
often include the persons themselves as well as persons surrounding them 
in their work setting--their secretaries, personal assistants, telephone 
operators, and others who are trained in recording their observations on 
checklists and questionnaires designed for that purpose. A study cote 
ducted by Carlson [1951] reveals some executive actions which may be 


recorded by the reporters, (1) the site (inside or outside the firm, in 
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Bere or ON 6 hemegMete. ), (2) contact with institutions or persons, 
(3) methods of communication (written or oral, telephone, observational, 
se), (4) nature of the issue handled: and (5)+kind of action taken. 

pe Behavior Sampling 

Tiismemethodedescribed by Campbell, et. al 1970] as similar to 
the direct observation and behavior recording method except, rather than 
observing and recording all job behavior episodes, momentary observa- 
tions of executive job behaviors are recorded randomly over a period of 
time. One advantage of this method is that it allows for time sampling 
procedures for studying managers jobs without having to record on a 
continuous basis. 

As stated by Canpbell, et al [1970], observers in both of these 
methods obtain records of managerial job behavior in natural surroundings 
and with as little intervention as possible. However, both methods suf- 
fen arom being strictly descriptive at the expense of developing more 
dsnkeral “content categories differenti ating between more and less impor- 
ibe aspects of managerial behavior. The goal of obtaining complet 
and exhaustive observational accounts has forced too much attention on 
BEcord keeping and classification, the results being that a greal c al 
of knowledge about the job behavior of a few executives has been ob- 
tained, and not much has been learned about the general dimensions con- 
stituting the job behavior of many executives. 

3.) Criticeaimineidents Method 

This method, developed by Flanagan [1954], is one of the best 
techniques for sampling many jobs and for focusing on the more important 
aspects of managerial behavior. In order to develop a new and more pre- 


cise technique for defining job requirements, Flanagan developed the 
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Boneept of critical requirements. The critical requirements of a job 
or activity are those that are crucial in the sense that they have been 
frequently observed to make the difference between success and failure 
in that job. The method of critical incidents wes developed in order 
to determine the critical requirements of a job. This method provides 
a relatively precise and comprehensive definition of effectiveness on 
Eben terms of what people do on that job. The critical incidents 
are reports by qualified observers on things executives did which were 
= pecially effective or ineffective in accomplishing important parts of 
their jobs. Reported incidents are actual behavioral accounts, recorded 
stories or anecdotes on how an executive performed during a particular 
phase of his job. After large numbers of incidents have been collected 
they may be abstracted and categorized to form a composite picture of 
usENESSentials which, in turn, form a starting point for developing 
Sieeriists of tasks regarded as crucial to the job performed. 

mire next section of this thesis tus to describine the job 


analysis method chosen for use in this study. 


ET... PESHOD USED? HEMRHILL' STE ECCUTI F POS IT TON DESERT TIOS 


Hempniil (1959) set out to develop concepts with which to better 
gbe the work of executives in thelr positions. The tern “posi 
mr oUS" referred to the more or less well defined set of expectations 
which apply to the work of an individual within the organization. 

Mine first step in his study was the development of 4 579 Item Ex: 
ecutive Position Description questionnaire. The items were determined 
from a review of approximately 1500 position elements. These elements 


were obtained from (1) literature on the nature of executive work, (2) 
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Euterviews with executives, and (3) examination of samples of executive 
position descriptions. The questionnaire was divided into four parts-- 
B cns referring Co position activities, 189 items referring to con- 
Enns sor responsibilities, 84 items referring to demands or restrictions, 
m. 63 items listed as miscellaneous or other characteristics. The 
questionnaire was then reviewed by a number of executives, from differ- 
ent companies, with the intent that they would add items as they thought 
necessary. None was added and the questionnaire remained at 575 items 
fee Appendix A for examples). 

The questionnaire was given to executives in five companies. Each 
of the companies were subdivided into three levels and the jobs in each 
covered five functional areas. From 17 to 20 executives in each compa- 
maonswered the questionnaire with a total of 95 questionnaires being 
completed. 

moe three position levels and number of executives selected for each 


level werel: 


Level No. 1 "Upper Management" (24 positions) 


Comeisted of: Vice Presidents; Assistant Vice Presidents; 
Division Managers; General Managers; Comptrollers; etc. 
Their positions being within the upper three echelons of 
management. 


Level No. 2 "Middle Management" (48 positions) 
Consisted oí. "plant Manager Plant superintendent, Uperas 
tions Manager, Research Manager; Director, Quality Control, 
CEC. et INGse” positions ate at or above the third level oF 
supervision. 


Bevel] No. 3 "Beginning Management" (2] positions) 


Cete dor: General Supervisor, Head Supervisor, 


1 These descriptions are from Hemphill J- DoD mensions of Executive 
Locion: ASAL or the Basic Characteristics of the Positions Of 
Konm o ty aree BUSIN ss Exccutives, Educational Testing Service, 19595 
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LurchassnosAsent. General Foreman, ete. These positions 
Areh Second eNe Eo supervision 


a Sunc tonal areas were: 


A X Research and Development (11 positions) 


Research, product development, consultant engineering, 
Poduct planning, customer research. 


B Sales (24 positions) 


Sales, advertising, distribution promotion, market plane, 
CIBC 


C Manufacturing (26 positions) 
Production, purchasing 


g, plant operations, works engineering, 
gualıty control, transportation, traffic, 


D General Administration (22 positions) 


Accounting, data processing, legal information service, 
treasury, payroll, (axes auditor, T3namce. banks 
Bates, Orr ce E e 


E Industrial Relations (10 positions) 
Labor relations, vage and salary administrations, employee 
benefits, training, personnel services, management develop- 
ment, recreatron cOlleve Teerultnent emo, mem 


procedures employed Inthe analysis ort he Sue o Onne data 
die steps: 


Questionnaire responses were punched and the frequency distrit - 
ties. tor each item were computed. 


Prodbet moment correlation čoetticients between each 07 .:.he24773 
Pairs Ot the 95 posır ons vere Computed ~ the cornella rio son 
WES (5 tems. udgsthe Tesponsé Trance OU DchroBsh 97 was suse 
ITC OMDUL A tinto tne dese Eeenks 


Theros positionms=were divided Into two batteries accoraing seg 
their met ion Classiricatıon. bhabtery "| Vconsisting Of ume 
Research and Development, Manufacturing, and Industrial Rela- 
tons positions... Battery 2 COnSisting OfVtne Sales and Genea 
Administration positions. A factor analysis was then conducted 
With the correlations between the jobs in Battery 1 and Battery 
2. Correlations between jobs within the same battery were not 
used in the factor analysis. 
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The unrotated factor loading for both Battery 1 and Battery 2 
wore rotlditedifor simple structure. 


Determination of a set of weights for eac® rotated factor and 
for each battery separately. These weights, when applied to 
Pesponses to sthe s/o tens Would Dest predict he Tac tor load 
ing of a new position. The weights were also used to develop 
scoring keys and in the interpretation and norming of the fac- 
LOTS. 


By using correlation and factor analysis methods, Hemphill was able 


Seemracntify clusters or groupings of jobs which were similar to one an- 


seme, but different from those in other clusters. Ten different job 


clusters or groupings were determined which reflected fundamental dimen- 


sions for describing any executive position. 


The ten dimensions of executive positions Hemphill determined 


2 
Bore : 


A. 


By 


Providing a Staff service in npubperational areas, 


This dimension of an executive position indicates that the in- 
eumbent renders varlous Statiese:viceselO superiors, ese 
services may be in the areas of personnel, administrative pre 
cedures, or special projects. the wservices consist of catherine 
information, briefing superiors, checking Statements, veriiyang 
facts, and making recommendations. Incumbents of positions that 
measure high on this dimension tend not to be engaged in activi- 
ties and/or to be concerned with the mee directly operational 
areas of the business, such ascproaduer ion or Piysicalrproauer, 
inventories. budgets, and cost contra I: 


Supervision of work. 


mie dimension indicates that the incumbent planss organizes, 
enuüscontrols the Work of Others MiS ac INV r i oe n Jr a, 
contact with workers and with machines. lle is concerned with 
the efficient use of equipment, the motivation of subordinates, 
efficiency of operation, and the maintenance of a work force. 
The concerns covered by this dimension are restricted to getting 
work done efficiently. The incumbent is not concerned directly 
with market trends, new business, sales objectives, forecasting, 
or improvements in products. 


The following ten dimensions are from Hemphill's Dimensions of Ex- 





ecutive Positions: A Study of the Basic Characteristics. ol tentes ons 





ef Ninetv.chree Business Executives, Educatıonal Testing Service, 1952. 


B 





D. 


t1 
.` 


Internal business control. 


This dimension indicates that the manager's activities and con- 
SI er tiie saneas Of COSt reduction, maintenance of proper 
w atores, preparation Of budgets, justification of capital 
emudıiimnes, determination Of goals, definition of supervisory 
responsibilities, payment of salaries, and enforcement of reg- 
ulations. This dimension is also indicative of the fact that 
the incumbent tends not to represent the company, meet the pub- 
lic, work with customers, or get involved in details. His po- 
Sition places emphasis on the technical and routine application 
of various types of business controls. 


echnical aspects of products and markets. 


This dimension of an executive position has: to do with activi- 
ties and concerns in technical areas related to products, 
markets, and customers. The incumbent is concerned with the 
GevelOpment Of mew business, activities of competitors, and 
changes in demand for products or services. le maintains cons 
tacts with customers; he consolidates and analyzes data; he 
generally assists salesmen with important accounts. He tends 
not to be concerned with personnel problems or industrial re- 
lations. He has less than the usual restrictions on personal 
behavior. 


Human, community, and social affairs. 





usw means on IS ind cative Ofea requirement: to be efkective 
MAc ne with Others. | lhe Ineumbent ws concerned with Ene 
goodwill of the company in the community, maintaining the re- 
spect of important persons, speaking before the public, and 
"sizing up" people. He is involved in nominating key personnel 
Eor promotion, Appraising performance. and selecting managers. 
Mis JOD requires that he participate in commmity affairs, be- 
long to clubs, and be active in Civic Organizations. His activ- 
10 UI Hj io keep him from Many economic matters relatcusto 

the business. 


Long-range planning. 


This dimension refers to systematic long-range thinking and 
planning. The concerns of the incumbent are broad and are 
Oriented. toward the future Of the coupanyo —inese-concernscesx- 
tend to industrial relations, development of management, long- 
range objectives of the organization, solvency of the company, 
Pilot projects, the business activities that the company should 
engage in, existing or proposed legislation that might affect 
the company, and the evaluation of new ideas. The incumbent 
tends not to get involved in routines or details and tenas to 
be free from direct concern with acitivities of subordinates. 





tree xerciSe On orodad power and authority. 


This dimension indicates that the executive exercises broad 
pewer and has final authority in a number of areas. lle visits 
the major units of the company each year, makes recommendations 
on very important matters, keeps informed about the company's 
betiormance, makes use Of Staff people, and interprets policy. 
Hei. Concemed with the Pelationship with unions, capital ex- 
penditures, and the long-range solvency of the company. He has 
unusual freedom of personal action and his position carries very 
high status. 


u Business reputation. 


Ns dimension indicates a general responsibility for the repu- 
tation of the company's products or services. The manager's 
concerns extend broadly in either or both of two major direc- 
tions--product quality and/or public relations. He deals with 
product design, quality, product improvement, complaints con- 
Penn? products or ser ices, delivery senédules and the general 
goodwill of the company. The position makes stringent demands 
pup persons behavior, Since deviations might reflect on the 
company's reputation. The position carries high status and the 
incumbent tends not to get involved in the details of making 
reports, consulting, or data analysis. 


I. Personal demands. 
mis dimens10n Of an executive position indicates Stringent 
demands on the personal behavior of the incumbent. The incum- 
bent shows an unusually high concern with the propriety of his 
benavior, especially in his interactions with superiors. He 
Shows less concern with maintaining the general goodwill or 
reputation of his company in the community. He senses obliga- 
puonsecocconducotohzmselt accorduine to the stereotype or the om 
Servative businessman. His activities are most likely to be 
at the highest-staff levels and to involve analysis of opera- 
trons, Setting objectives, and participating in decisions that 
ave made at high levels. 


mb reservation of assets. 


his dimension indicates activities and concerns directly ase 
Soc tel wrchetlie preserva tiom or tenps al aS ET ROTTE 
company. The incumbent's concerns include capital expenditures, 
expenditures of large sums in routine operations, taxes, preser- 
vation of assets, and the loss of company money. He has the 
authority to sign documents that obligate the company. He tends 
Hot to be concerned with industrial relations or technical oper 
ations. 


The final step in the study was the reduction of the questionnaire 


to 191 items and the development of a dimension scoring method. By 


IS 





determining correlation coefficients between Battery 1 and Battery 2 
positions 1t was possible to develop a common scoring procedure which 
could be applied to both sets of positions. It was also possible to 
simplify scoring by limiting weighting values to either plus or minus 
M00. 

Hemphill was able to determine from the 93 executives the extent, 
upper, middle and beginning management fill the ten dimensions applied 
pouesch of their respective positions. TABLE I shows the proportion 
of the jobs, in each management level, which scored high on each dimen- 
STON. 

Examination of TABLE 1 revealed that the greatest number of upper 
management positions scored high in Business Control (Dimension C), 
Human Affairs (Dimension E), Planning (Dimension F), and Broad Power 
(Dimension G). As a comparison, the greatest number of beginning man- 
agement positions scored high in Providing Staff Services (Dimension A), 
Supervision of Work (Dimension B), Business Control (Dimension C), Tech- 
nical Products and Markets (Dimension D), and Business Reputation (Dim- 
ension H). The job titles which make up the upper and beginning levels 
of management have previously been discussed on pages 11 and 12. 

As stated by Campbell, et al [1970], through Hemphill's study, we 
are now able to determine ten specific dimensions of an executive job. 
Although these dimensions do not describe the job in total over all time 
periods, they do provide valuable insight into the requirements of an 
executive job. It provides a needed tool for those persons with the 
responsibility for managing and developing an organization's managerial 
talent by replacing guesswork with dependable information about job 


Characteristics: 
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IV. MODELS LO OPOHEBPHTLLUSSOUESTDONNATRE 


Hemphill's 191 item questionnaire was designed and worded primarily 
Moe xecutive managers of private organization in mind. In order to fit 
his questionnaire more closely into the Navy environment, certain word- 
ing in Several items were changed and items which were felt to be ir- 
Relevant to naval officers were omitted. For cxample, replacing the 
word "company" with ''unit', "budget" with "OPTAR" and "branch" with 
"department" in certain items was an attempt to align the questionnaire 
more closely with Navy wording.  Thirty-seven items of the 191 items 


4 


Dorcesomitted. These thirty-seven items were involved with marketing, 


. 


sales, and labor contract negotiations. It was felt that these items 
pmo rrelovant to the naval officers! Jobs to De ssampledzendsinevr 
mer onse to these items would be zero on the 0 to 7 point scale, The 
effect on the results of omitting those thirty-seven items from the 
questionnaire should be none, Since a zero response would: Have moe bean 
MOR the particular dimension being calculated. Appendix A contains 
the modified questionnaire and scoring scheme which was sent to Naval 
Communications T Crilcors: 

In order to develop a scoring key for each of the dimensions, 1t 
was necessary 本 compare the items on the modified questionnaire with 
those of Hemrhill's original study. Both positive and negative valued 


items were identified for cach dimension. Appendix B gives a list of 


those items which apply to the ten dimensions. 
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V. APPROACIT AND PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 
Se L LECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 


The first step involved in determining the job dimensions of Naval 
Communications Managers was to select those individuals who would be 
sl LO complete the questionnaire. The first approach considered 
was to send the questionnaire to all those officers involved in any way 
with communications. This would include Communications Management 
P-Coded billets (P-Code 9310), major staffs, ashore and afloat, down to 
Communications Officers on ships and in aircraft squadrons. This ap- 
reac) was rejected primarily because of the lower organizational levels 
of such respondents. At the squadron and ship Communications Officer 
fteveletne individual filling that billet is primarily involved with 
actual communications operations. (Communications operations referring 
Mommie delivery, receipt and accounting for all message traffic to and 
from his command.) The second approach considered was to develop the 
general guidelines for participation and then develop from these guide- 
lines more specific guidelines (i.e., which type-commands and which 
staffs). An existing study of Communications Management P-Coded billets, 
and a review of the objectives of the Communications Management Curri- 
culum, as taught at the Naval Postgraduate School, ultimately provided 
maemčeneral guidelines for selecting the participants. 

The Naval Postgraduate School Catalogue [1970-1972] states the ob- 
pectives as, "to provide instruction to officers who will perform as 
Communications Managers of communication systems or as Communications 


Officers in large commands and staffs, afloat and ashore." Using these 
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objectives as a basic guidline, and the Standard Naval Distribution List 
em the proper mailing address, a list was established which included 
major staffs, afloat and ashore, all Naval Communications Stations and 
9310 Communications Management P-Coded billets. A total of 195 indiv- 
Meters were sent questionnaires. Appendix C contains a listing of those 


commands and positions to which a questionnaire was sent. 


ENEEHESPONSES TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

E@en respondent to the questionnaire was asked to choose from one 
echt alternative responses for each of the 154 items. This allowed 
Er sposıtion incumbent to specify to what extent each item applied to 
mob.. Appendix A includes a copy of the guestiomasire and associated 
Response scales. 

ine response rate to the questionnaire was very goed. Out of the 
iemauvestionnaires mailed, 114 were completed and retgimmed, vielding a 
59% return of the questionnaire. (Appendix C shows those commands and 
position which returned questionnaires.) Only one respondent indicated 
that the task survey had been deficient as a vehicle for describing his 


billet. 


C. ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

Wiree the data had been coliected, the first step in the analysis 
Process was determining the score of each individual on the ten dimen- 
sens developed by Hemphill. Using the scoring keys listed in Appendix 
B, a raw score was computed by taking the algebraic sum of the weighted 
(*1 or -1) to the items on each individual's job on each of the ten dim- 


ensions. 





Mesnext step involved thergrouping of the individuals! data into 
groups representing similar commands, or areas of performance. This 
was done so that the dimensions of alike jobs and similar type jobs 
could be determined from group data rather than from a single individual 
mone Particular job. The different groupings and the numbers of re- 


spondents in the groups were? 


1. Operational Shore Commands - Consisted of 41 responses from 
Naval Communications Stations. For analysis purposes this group 
was subdivided into: 


A. Commanding Officers 15 respondents 
DEE Cu r cers 10 respondents 
C. Operations/Communications 16 respondents 


pi Major Shore Staffs 


A. | COMNAVCOM 30 respondents 

BO O ISƏ Orders 
e Miscellaneous Shore SUaffs 50 ro pondent 
a> Miscellaneous Sea Staffs 7 respondents 
5. Rank 

Aa Capitan 9 respondents 

B. Commander 43 respondents 

RE 622respondernts 


6. P-Coded Baal lets 


A. Commanders 14 respondents 
B. LCDRs 16 respondents 


The next step was the calculation of a mean score and a standard 
@eviation on each dimension for each of the twelve groupings. To com- 


pute the means and standard deviations, the condescriptive routine of 


Groups 1A, B, and C, 2A and B, 3 and 4 are mutually exclusive and 
represent all 114 respondents. Other groupings are not mutually exclu- 
sive. 





ance talistical Package For The Social Sciences Program [1970] was used. 


Hose results are shawn on TABLE II. 


IPE CLUSTER ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

The final step in the analysis of the data was the clustering of 
jobs based on the already determined ten dimensions. The problem was 
Mera ttempt to partition the set of multivariate observations (114 ob- 
Š vations, each scored on ten dimensions) into a set of clusters such 
that the clusters were dissimilar from one another and observations with- 
in any given cluster were similar to one another. 

To determine the cluster group the Multivariate Iterative K-means 
Cluster Analysis Program was used. This program developed by McRae 
[1970] partitions a nxp (n observations on p variables) data matrix 
MO disjoint clusters of observations, by optimizing, in an iterative 
improvement fashion, one of four objective criteria, and one of three 
distance functions. 

An example of how the program operates was provided by McRae [1970]. 
Daca were collected on 150 samples consisting of three types of irises. 
Ee three types, 50 were Iris Setosa, 50 were Iris Versicolour, and 
Eere Iris engen The data consisted of measurements on four 
Variables (sepal length, sepal width, petal length, and petal width). 
The cluster analysis program was given information as to the number of 
observations (150), the number of variables (4), and an initial guess 
as to the number of clusters (3). The Minimum /W/ objective criterion 
(minimizing within cluster variance) and Mahalanobis distance options 
Were used. 

The final cluster solution to this problem was: all Iris Setosa 


were grouped in cluster 2; cluster 3 contained 49 Iris Virginica and 
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I Fora description of the dimensions see pages 12 - 15 of this thesis. 





ps Versicolour; cluster 1 contained 48 Iris Versicolour and 1 Iris 
Virginica. The computer solution reproduced the flower types accurate- 
ieee xcept for three flowers. 

developing the job clusters, the objective critieria used, in 
McRae's notation, was to minimize trace W (minimize within cluster 
variance) with the Mahalanobis distance function to be used to compute 
the distances. The data consisted of 114 observations with ten vari- 
ables (dimensions) for each observation. The number cf clusters to use 
was not known, therefore, it became necessary to arbitrarily choose an 
ES number of clusters. A thorough review of the characteristics 
of the individual respondents revealed that the logical number of a 
pora” clusters to use would be six. The rationale used in guessing that 
there should be six clusters was as follows. It was felt that the data 
from the P-Coded respondents would cluster together, and that the data 
from the non-P-Coded respondents would tend to form five clusters: line 
mO m taff jobs, and three rank clusters (Capt, CDR, LEDNÍ 

ka ather substantiate the choice of six clusters as the number t 
use, a plot of the within-clusters matrix trace was used, using severe 
program runs, with different numbers of clusters being formed on each 
run. By plotting the within-clusters matrix trace vs the number of 
clusters, it was hoped to find the minimum number of clusters which 
would best describe the data. This minimum number would be the point 
on the graph where an increase in the number of clusters would not sub- 
stantially decrease the within-cluster matrix trace. This procedure 


ExbStantiated the original choice of six clusters, as shown am FIGURE 1. 
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Matrix Trace Number 


FIGURE 1 


Plot of Within-Clusters Matrix Trace 
VS 


Number of Clusters 
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Vine ARE SDETS 


It can be seen from examining TABLE II to what extent each dimension 
was involved in each incumbent's job.  Commanding Officer, executive 
officer, and operations/communications officer groups all scored nega- 
Eon Providing a Staff Service (Dimension A) while the incumbents 
of COMNAVCOM, OP941, miscellaneous shore and sea staffs scored positive- 
D" On Supervision of Work (Dimension B), all seven groups scored high 
positive, indrcating they were involved with the planning, organizing 
and controlling tie work or others. On Business Contmel, (Dinensionze), 
all “groups with the exception of the COMNAVCOM group scored positive. 
bhescommanding officer, executive officer, and operations/communications 
ur croups scored high positive on this dimension indicating that 
"EE crcyse a high degree of business control S theryreuobDsc m Onsthe 
I 55 3] Aspects of Products (Dimension D); - all seven groups scored 
Iu osr7tive, indicating a concern for activities in technical areas. 
On (Dimension E) Human Affairs, all groups scored negative with the ex- 
@oeren Or Executive officers and miscellaneous sea staff. On Planning 
(Dimension F) commanding, executive, operations/communication officer 
groups as well as the COMNAVCOM group scored positively. The miscel- 
ion auesshore and sea staffs scored slightly negative, while on the a- 
verage, the OP94] staff groups were zero. All seven groups received 


positive scores on the Exercise of Broad Power and Authority (Dimension 


Positive and negative Scores canriocëeur on each of the dimensiwons 
due to Hemphill's factor-analytic based scoring scheme. If the reader 
finds nesatıve scores hard to use, he can add some positive constant to 
allsscores, as-these are nof ratiosscaled data. 
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ie thas indicates that the 1ncumbents exercise broad power and hay 
final authority in a number of areas. They also make use of staff 
people, interpret policy, and are concerned with capital expenditures. 
On Business Reputation (Dimension H), commanding officer, executive 
officer and OP94] groups scored positive. The commanding officer group 
peered high positive indicating a greater concern for the reputation of 
the unit than did other respondent groups. On this dimension the oper- 
ations/communications officer, COMNAVCOM, miscellaneous shore and sea 
groups scored negatively. On Personal Demands (Dimension 1), all groups, 
with the exception of commanding and executive officer groups, scored 
positive, indicating their jobs place stringent demands on their per- 
sonal behavior. Incumbents scoring positive on this dimension tend to 
@eerate at the high staff levels. On the final dimension, Preservation 
GE ets (Dimension J), commanding officers, cxecutive officers; and 
EI groups scored positive, indicating that the preservations of units' 
fects wswasmpart of their job. The remaining groups scored negatively 
indicating this dimension was not of great importance in their jobs 

inv addiihoperoethe seven major groups, the average score on eae 
dimension was also calculated for each rank and for the P-Coded jot 
incumbents. Again, referring to TABLE II, scores for each dimension 
are also shown for Captains, Commanders, LCDRs and P-Coded LCDRs. For 
the rank of Captain the average score on each dimension, with the ex- 
ception of the Human Affairs and Personal Demands (Dimensions E and I), 
were positive. For Commanders the same positive and negative patterns 
existed. The average scores for Commanders on all dimensions were posi- 
tive, except for Dinensions E and I. For the LCDR rank, positive scores 


were found for the Staff Services, Supervisors of Work, Business Control, 
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Technical Products, Broad Powers and Personal Demands dimensions. Neg- 
ative scores were computed for Human Affairs, Planning, Business Reputa- 
tion and Preservation of Assets dimensions. P-Coded Commanders scored 
Mecatively on three dimensions: Providing a Staff Service, Human Affairs, 
and Personal Demands. For P-Coded LCDRs the Human Affairs and Business 
Reputation dimensions were the only ones receiving negative scores. 

The final results covered in TABLE 11 come from considering the 114 
mes ponses together. The average score for this combined group on each 
of the ten dimensions was positive for all dimensions except for Human 
Pers and Preservation of Assets. 

Hovracilitate comparisons of the mean scores for each dimension in 
IAE PIT to the norms developed by Hemphill for civilian executives, 
feo Tit was formed. TABLE III shows the scores corresponding to each 
Peco mine stanine categories in Hemphill's civilian executive norms. 
ite efi tth o acts represents a one-quarter standard deviation 
mE uer side of the mean (on a normally distributed curve). Half 
standard deviation units are marked off in both directions from these 
peus to fet Stanine categories one through four and six through nine. 
TE otal observations, 20% will fall within stanine category five, 
17% in stanine categories four and six, 12% in categories three and 
seven, 7% in categories two and eight, and 4% in categories one and 
nine.” 

Comparison of the scores in TABLES II and III showed that all but 


COMNAVCOM, OP941, Miscellaneous Shore, Miscellaneous Sea and Operations/ 





If the reader is interested in further investigation into stanines 
standard nine=dıvısion scale), refer to: Tvler, L.E., The Psycholopy 
Gr human Differences, pp. 1539-14], Appleton-Century-Crafts, Ime., 1952. 
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Communications officer groups fell within stanine categories four and 
meee C exceptions fel] within stanine category six for Dimension I, 
Personal Demands. It was determined, from comparing the mean scores 
for Naval Communications Managers with the stanine scores for civilian 
sl ves, that approximately 50% of the civilian executives, scored 
higher on all dimensions than did Naval Communications Managers. At the 
other end of the distribution, approximately 25% of the executives scored 
lower than the averages obtained from the Naval Communications Managers. 
A further review of llemphill's study [1959], revealed those execu- 
e positions which scored high on each of the dimensions. For example, 
Assistant Treasurer, Assistant General Purchasing Agent and Director of 
Personnel Services scored high on Dimension A. On Dimension B, Manager, 
Manufacturing Accounting Unit, Manager of Manufacturing and Section 
Supervisors scored high. On Dimension C, Business Control, the Budget 
Administrator, Division Manager, Plant Manager, and Operations Manager 
scored high. Technical Concerns with Products, Dimension Do Division 
mes tor of Research, Vice President (Sales) and Engineering Section 
Managers scored high.  Incumbents scoring high on this dimension vere 
concerned with the development of new business and changes in demand or 
products or services. They utilize professional training in their work 
and give technical advice to others. On Community and Social Affairs 
(Dimension E), General Managers (Retail Division), Regional Managers, 
meant Managers scored high. On Dimension F, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent (Engineering), Manager (Retail Sales Staff), Section Supervisor 
(Research Divison) and Chief (Process Engineering Division) scored high. 
For Dimension G, Exercise of Broad Power and Authority, incumbents in 


1 


post ons suchlas. (Assistant Vece President. Personnel (Vice Present 








for Manufacturing, General Sales Manager, and General Manager of a 
Division, had high scores. On Business Reputation (Dimension H), Plant 
Manager, District Traffic Manager, and Employment Manager are a few who 
had high scores. On Dimension I, Director of Purchase, Budget Adminis- 
imetor, Vice President (Manufacturing) and Controller scored high. For 
the last dimension, Preservation of Assets, Vice President (Manufactur- 
ing), Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager, Assistant Treasurer, and 
ice President (Purchases and Traffic) scored high. For reference to 
the kinds of tasks performed by incumbents scoring high in the dimen- 
Zen, refer to pages 12 through 15 of this thesis. It was felt that 
by Teviewing those civilian executive positions which scored high on 
the dimensions, better insight and comparison could be made between 
them and military personnel scoring high on similar dimensions. 

Me scores obtained from the 114 officers responding to thyrsgsurvey 
en also be compared to the scores obtained by Seiler, ercoab DISSE. fox 
destroyer and submarine Commanding Officers, Executive Officers and Depart- 
ment lleads. | 

From examination of TABLE IV, which shows the mean dimension scores 
by ship type, it was determined that Commanding Officers scored lov on 
Providing a Staff Service (Dimension A) and Personal Demands (Dimension 
mn Dimension B, C, D, F, 6, and H, Supervision of Work, internal 
Business Control, Technical Aspects of Products, Long-range Planning, 
Exercise of Broad Power and Authority, and Business Reputation respec- 
tively, Commanding Officers scored high. Examination of Executive Of- 
ficers revealed that on Providing a Staff Service (Dimension A), sub- 


marine Executive Officers scored very high while destroyer Executive 
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Officers scored slightly negative. Both destroyer and submarine Execu- 
were Officers scored high on Dimensions B, D, and G, Supervision ofWork, 
TeBehnical Aspects of Products, and Exercise of Broad Power and Authority, 
respectively. Department heads scored low on Human, Community and Social 
Affairs (Dimension E). Both scored high on Supervision of Work (Dimen- 
sion B), Internal Business Control (Dimension C) and Technical Aspects of 
imeducts (Dimension D). 

Comparison of TABLE II and TABLE IV showed a similarity in positive 
and negative scores for Commanding Officers of destroyers and submarines 
with Commanding, Executive and Operations/Communications Officer groups. 
A similarity also existed between Executive Officers and Department Heads 
of destrovers and submarines to the COMNAVCOM, OP-941, Miscellaneous 
Shore and Miscellaneous Sea groups. 

Examination of the standard deviation for each dimension (see TABLE 
11) revealed there was a wide spread among the job incumbents' scores 
Gu iC dimensions. The magnitudes of the standard deviations in TABLE 
Besen to indicate that the jobs, even when put into logical groupings, 
auemcmate different from one another. "When the scores of all 114 re- 
spondents were considered together and standard deviations on the dimen- 
sions computed, the highest and lowest standard deviations were on Dim- 
ensions E (Community and Social Affairs) and D (Technical Concerns with 
Monts), respectively. 

Thus, on the ten dimensions measured, the 114 jobs were most homo- 
geneous on Dimension D (Technical Concerns with Products) and most heter- 
ogeneous on Dimension E (Community and Social Affairs). 

With little agreement among the scores from the incumbents of the 


te rent groups, the next step was to attempt to cluster together jobs 
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having similar scores. As was previously explained, six was determined 
to be the minimum number of clusters best describing the original data 
TN cj 1 Da e thesbuliets im cach of the six clusters. 

TABLE V shows the break down of each cluster into the seven major 
organizational groups, and TABLE VI shows the mean for each dimension 
tor each of the six clusters. Using these data in TABLE V, it was ob- 
served that clusters 1, 3 and 6 had a clear separation between line and 
staff commands.® In cluster 5, of the nineteen respondents, fifteen were 
in line commands, while the remaining four wcre in staff commands. The 
break between line and staff command was not as great in clusters 2 and 4. 
imemspiit ot P-Coded billets ranged from a low of 3% in cluster 2 to a 
BNO 555 in cluster 4. There were no clusters which contained a major- 
mev On any of the ranks. 

EAE VII-A througn TABLE ViJl-F show the percentage in each cluster 
of P-Coded and non-P-Coded billets by rank within the seven groups. The 
data in these tables further substantiates the data in TABLE V by show- 
ing that P-Coded billets don't form a predominant percentage in any 
ole cluster. 

Peeves hoped that after grouping jobs into one of the six clusters, 

a certain characteristic would be found to be in common among all the 
jobs in any Oe ets ter PORTO pe a noped 6D oné 
quiring designated communications managers, P-Code 9310, would fall into 
Frese me cluster. As the data in TABLES V and VII clearly indicate, no 
particular characteristics were predominant in any cluster. However, 


RSUpSOf the clusters (1, 3, 5 and 6) were separated into line and staff 


© Line commands are represented ov Commanding, Executuve- andgoDenas 
tions/Communications Officer groups, while staff commands are represented 
by the COMNAVCOM, OP941, Miscellaneous Shore and Miscellaneous Sea groups. 
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TABLE V 


Job Incumbents in the Six Clusters 


ENDE II CLUSTERS 
Commanding 
Officers — 3 A ) G on 
(N=15) 
Executive 
Officers e- j l 6 ) TN 
(N10) 
Ops /Comm 
Officers -— J: T 8 7 M 
(N=16) 
STAFF 
COMNAVCOM 
(N-30) Š 8 -- 7 = 7 
OP--941 a 
(N=6) p == 1 a= 3 
Misc Shore 
(N=30) 14 1 -- 9 4 2 
Misc Sea 
(N=7) 3 1 == aS an 
* . P-Code 
(N=30) 6 1 220 910 8 3 
大 CAPT 
(N=9) 1 4 n 2 ] LU 
* CDR 
(N=43) 6(2) 9(1) 4(2) 13(3) 7(6) 4 
* LCDR 
(N=62 20(4) 2 LO A 


( )=No. of P-Coded officers 

of that total number. 

*These groupings are not mutually exclusive from the above seven 
groupings. 
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TABLE VIT A 


Percentage Break Down of Incumbents in Each Cluster, 
by veCode vs Non-P- Code, Rank and Line vs Stali; 
for Each Command 1 





CEUSTER 1 
N=27 
P-Code Non-P-Code 
Rank Rank 
LINE CART CDR LCDR CAPT CDR LODE 
Commanding 
Officers 
Executive 
Officers 
Ops/Comm 
Urpuecrs NOMEN 
STAFF 
COMNAVCOM 
4% AZ 6% 162 
OP-941 
47, 47 m 
Misc Shore 
NES s oe J^ AA 67 427... 
Misc Sea 
62 a7 
es Total=100% 
TABLE VII E 
CLUSTERS? 
N=15 
P-Code Non-P-Code 
Rank Rank 
LINE PC OPT CDR LCDR CAP COR LCDR 
Commanding 
Officers 6.6% 137 
Executive 
Officers 6.6% — 
Ops/ Comm 
Officers 6.6% 
STAFF 
COMNAVCOM 
207 2165 6.6% 
OP-941 
Misc Shore i 
6564 Total=99. 62 
Misc Sea (round-off 
6.6% error) 





A Percentage entry in a table is the percentage of the number of 
observations in that cluster coming from that category, e.g.P-coded 


Commanders in OP-941. 


ou 





LINE 


STAFF 


LINE 


STAFF 


TAGLE VIISE 


CLUSTER 3 
N=5 
P-Code Non-P-Code 
Rank Rank 
CAPT CDR BCD CAPT CDR LCDR 
Commanding 
Officers 207 20% 40% 
Executive 
Officers 20% 
Ops/Comm 
Officers 


COMNAVCOM 
BB 941 


Misc Shore 














Misc Sea 
DI Total= 1007 
TABLE VI r 
CLUSTER 4 
N=36 
P-Code Non-P-Code 
Rank Rank 
CAPT CDR ECUR CAPT CDR ECDR 
Commanding 
Officers 207 2507 
Executive 
Orricers 2.98% ZO 10602 
Ops/ Comm 
Offieers 17% 552 
COMNAVCON 
Buoy, Dee Sean 
OP-941 





Misc Shore 


Misc sea 


Total=100% 
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TABLE VII E 




















CLUSTER 5 
N=19 
P-Code Non-P-Code 
Rank Rank 
LINE CAPT CDR LCDR CAPE CDR LCOR 
Commanding 
OI ceres 2% 5% 10% 10% 
Executive 
Officers 10% 
Ops/Comm 
Officers 28% 167 
STAFF 
COMNAVCOM 
OP-941 
Misc Shore 
np 5 16% 
Misc Sea 
Total=100% 
TABLE VIIL F 
CLUSTER 6 
N=12 
P-Code Non-P-Code 
Rank Rank 
LINE CAPT CDR LCDR CAPT CDR LCDR 
Commanding 
Officers 
Executive 
Officers a 
Ops/Comm 
Officers 
STAFF 
COMNAVCOM 
332 Z% 
OP-941 
25% 
Misc Shore 
197% 
Misc Sea 


Total=100% 
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ec functions, with clusters 1 and 6 totally representing staff com- 
memes, and clusters 3 and 5 primarily consisting of individuals in line 
commands. 

As was mentioned above, the results indicated that six clusters 
Beetle optimal number to form, but it was considered of interest to 
see what would happen when only two clusters were formed. Would, for 
umanec, the P-Coded billets go into the same cluster and all the other 
Nets group in the other cluster? The results of a computer run in 
which two clusters were formed (by minimizing within group variance) 
are shown in TABLES VI1I-A 8 B. 

The data in TABLES V111-A 6 B show that the clusters were not based 
on a P-Coded non-P-Coded distinction. ln fact, the only a priori class- 
ification distinction that seems to explain the clustering is that of 
m Iunction vs staff function. Cluster 1 consists of almost only 
Seem billets, while cluster 2 tends to DE Pm somewhat more by 
emesen llets than by staff billets. 

In conclusion, it must be noted that cheskardecmpirieismof cl er 
analysis does not support the administratively important distinctions 
such as P-Coded vs non-P-Coded, Captain vs Commander, and so on. The 
world of communications officers' billets doesn't appear to be organized 


the way that the Navy thinks it is. 
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LINE 


SALE 


LINE 


STAFF 


TARDE Va be 


Percentage Break Down of Incumbents into Two Clusters 














CLUSTER I 
N=51 
P-Code Non-P-Code 
Rank Rank 
CAPT CDR LCDR CAPT CDR LCDR 
Commanding 
Officer: 4% 2% 
Executive 
Officers 
Ops/Comm 
Officers 
COMNAVCOM 
4% 5% 20% 20% 
OP-941 
2% -8% 
Misc Shore 
25 5% 20% 
Misc Sea 
45 25 2% 
TABLE Vili BE 
CLUSTER? 
N=63 
P-Code Non-P-Code 
Rank Rank 
CAPT CDR LCDR = CAPT CDR LCDR 
Commanding 
Officers 3. 25 4.8% 9.5% 3.25 
Executive 
Officers 6.3% 1.6% 6.3% 
Ops/Comm 
Officers 4.8% 10.0% 9.5% 
COMNAVCOM 
dro 20225 655 
OP-941 


Misc Shore 


Misc Sea 
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VIT. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this thesis was to determine and describe the jobs 
performed by Naval officers serving in Naval Communications Management 
type billets. To accomplish this task a questionnaire developed by 
Hemphil1 [1959] was used. Hemphill gathered responses by 93 executives 
to items on a 193 item questionnaire. These items were grouped to- 
gether by means of factor analysis to form ten dimensions of an execu- 
tive's job. The ten dimensions described some, but not all, of the 
me tions performed by the 93 civilian executives. 

Mio yder to apply Hemphill's questionnaire to the study of Naval 
Communications Managers it was necessary to modify it slightly.  Word- 
ing within items was changed to conform to Naval language and a few 
items which were felt to be irrelevant to Naval officers were omitted. 

The modified questionnaire was sent by mail to 195 Naval officers 
who were performing in Naval Communications type billets. One hundred 
fourteen questionnaires were returned with only one respondent comment- 
wo hat he felt the survey was deficient. 

Mie analysis of the data was done in two parts. First, a caw Score 
for each of the ten dimensions was determined for each respondent to 
the questionnaire. The scores were then grouped into seven major cate- 
gories which were: 


1. Commanding Officer - Naval Communications Station 


2. Executive Officer - Naval Communications Station 

3. Operation/Communications Officer - Naval Communications 
Statron 

A.  COMNAVCOM - Staff 

ore OPOTI- Stari 

6.) Miscellaneous Shore start 

7. Miscellaneous Sea Staff 





Arithmetic mean dimension scores vere computed for each of the seven 
categories. The second method of analysis was to attempt to partition 
the set of multivariate observations into a set of clusters such that 
the clusters were dissimilar from one another and observations within 
any given cluster were similar to one another. 

Comparison of the mean scores on each dimension for Naval Communi- 
cations Management officers with mean scores for civilian executives, 
computed by Hemphill, revealed that approximately 50% of the civilian 
executives scored higher on the dimensions than did Naval Communications 
ie eps. Comparing the scores of Commanding Officer, Executive Officer, 
and Department Heads of destroyers and submarines with Communications 
Management Officers revealed some similarities. Destroyer and submarine 
Commanding Officers scored very similar to Commanding, Executive and 
pera trons /Communications Officer groups, while Executive Officers 
and Department Heads scores were similar to those of COMNAVCOM, OP941, 
Miscellaneous Shore and Miscellaneous Sea groups. 

Mister analysis of the data revealed that billets didn't cluster 
along expected lines, such as the P-Coded/non-P-Coded distinction, or 
Ao nk groupings. -In fact, the only a priori classification dis- 
tinction between clusters that seemed to be reflected in the results 
1: 3h1at of line-function vs staff function. 

There are several applications which this approach to job analysis 
offers within Naval Communications. First, by analysing Naval Communi- 
cations Managers jobs, a redefinition of Communications Management, P- 
Coded billets could be developed. This would allow for identification 
of those billets which are similar to one another in job content and 


are felt to be important enough to be classified as P-Coded billets. 
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Second, managerial development paths/ladders could be established for 
the training and development of Communications Management talent. Third, 
Eee Liter understanding of the jobs an individual performs, better per- 
NEennance evaluations would be possible. Fourth, this method could be 
used between a superior and his subordinate to define those areas and 
Exules which the subordinate is expected to perform. Used for this 
waa e, the questionnaire offers an excellent means of setting objec- 
tives and at the same time reducing misunderstandings. 

Eee neral -the "executive position description questions 
could provide many advantages to the Navy. It is a valuable tool which 
could be used by management to replace guesswork with dependable infor- 


Matron on the characteristics of executives! work. 





LN ZZ 


APPENDIX A 


GENERAL INTRODUCT1ON AND INSTRUCTIONS 
What is the purpose of the questionnaire? 


The Executive Position Description questionnaire is to be used to 
determine the basic characteristics of executive positions. The 

questionnaire provides a method for analyzing executive positions 
in a manner which will reveal their similarities and differences 

more adequately than has been possible before. 


Who may use the questionnaire? 


This questionnaire is to be completed by the incumbents of executive 
positions. An executive position is regarded as one which entails 
responsibility for supervising someone who also is a supervisor. 
Thus, the questionnaire is concerned with management positions at 
and above the second line. 


Mtentitication of the Position. 


Iesease complete the questionnaire for the position vou now hold. 
aEnw'he answer sheet please record the organization level, arııcıal 
m le of the position to which you are responding and if you con- 
Eder your position as lower, middle or upper management. 


few 1S the questionnaire to be completed? 


Bol consider each item you are to proccedein ro stcos er, 
Semcider whether the item applies to or 1S true tor vour position. 
lE our answer is "NO", then the item is definitely not a part of 
Mota position. Second, and only 1f the item ‘docs auplyv or 1s true 
Ber „our position, vou must then decide how sieniticant a part of 
Mewes position it represents. In making this decision you aremto 
consider and weich its importance, frequency of occurrence, rele- 
vance, or any other factor which you think determines to what extent 
Be 1cem is part of the position. You are to allot a vales between 
O and 7 to each item according to the following schema. 


0% Definitely not. a part of the position, does mot apply. 

1. Under unusual circumstances may be a minor part of the position. 
2 

5 


JAcsubstamtralcpartof sthespDoscbpOn. 











a EA 





Y 
A... 


6. 
7 most significantemart of the position. 


Please record your answers on the answer sheet at the back of the 
questionnaire. 


Pee LEASE DO NOT OMIT ITEMS. 


RETURN ONLY THE ANSWER SHEET. 
PART. 1 POSITION ACT ieee: 


AN INDIVIDUAL IN THIS POSITION WOULD: 


l. Plan the analysis of quantitative data. 

2. Forecast the volume of work to be done in the near future. 
3. Schedule work so that it flows evenly and steadily. 

iu 5ee-representatives of institutional Investors. 

5. Nominate key personnel in the organization for promotion. 
6. Make assignments of jobs to subordinates. 


IE Submit regular reports concerning accomplishment of groups of 
employees. 


cmri ite or dictate at least025 101 Sp vrhu k. 

sc Vesusty important facts beforestney become part of a record. 
INE Edit drafts of special reports. 

11, Make speeches at public gatherings. 


wee olen documents that obligate the unit to the extent of at lesst 
$1,000. 


13. On the average spend at least one hour per day completing rou- 
tine paper work. 


14. Approve transfers of personnel from one job to another. 
15. Keep detailed and accurate records. 


16.9 Ad ise uni or persons on technical matters related to tne iin. 
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E. 


Lee 


T9. 


ZU. 


2}. 


zo 


23: 


24. 


D. 


26. 


E. 


26. 


29. 


DU. 


Bl. 


52. 


5. 


$54 


59. 


40. 


41. 


Make analyses of statistical reports. 
Approve the introduction otr ne» products ar services. 


Have a public speaking engagement at least as often as once 
every six months. 


be involved in establishing objectives for the unit, 
oet OPTAR objectives. 
Us tay capital expenditures. 


Make suggestions for improvements in performance and/or 
services 


Appralse the results of opex tions 


Anticipate new and/or changed demands for performance and/or 
Serios. 


Serve on a committee concerned with appraisal oz performonece 


Compute the costs of attaining objectives and/or rendering 
Services! 


Set OPTAR objectives for operating groups. 

Review reports ohm ono: 

Analyze expense items involving a gross ot at least $5,000. 
Furnish guidance to others in (ne preparation of budgets: 
Analyze resularly the effectivenes=so1 operations. 

Review budgets tor operations. 

Bstablashretteetiverewense Controls. 

supervise a team of specialists. 

Represent the CO outside the unit. 

Analyze operating performance reports. 

Devuse procedures to properly cre fleet the results Of topo ons: 
Trouble-shoot special problems as they arise. 
Plan the best use of available facilities. 


Explain divergence between budget and actual expenditures. 
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42. 


aon 


44. 


15. 


46. 


47. 


46. 


49. 


Sus 


32. 


J3.: 


Make" use C1 stale peopic. 

Consolidate estimates from various sources. 
Exaluaterrceords ol performance. 

bocure raets ameleını ormatıonm TOr Others: 


Serve as a member of one or more committees concerned with unit 
policy. 


Set g0als-fonttůture pyerformaree. 

Serve as a consultant in work with departments of the unit. 
Brief others on”the conten czo repor = |etlerc Woo 
Appraise the results of operations. 

Define areas of responsibility for supervisory personnel. 


Serve as a consultant in the interpretation of data and/or 
int ormatıon. 


Keep a constant check upon the activities of subordinates. 


PART II , POSITIONZRESPA SEIBTILITIES 


AN INDIVIDUAL IN MY POSITION MUST BE CONCERNED WITH: 


54, 


Do. 


56. 


D 


38. 


DUE 


60. 


G1: 


Long-range objectives of the organization. 

Optimum return on resources of the unit. 

Preservation ot unit's assets. 

OPTAR expenditures: 

Payment of salary and/or wages. 

Selection of new persone). 

Definition of areas of responsibility of supervisory personnel. 
Payment of unit obligations. 

Forecasting future trenas or events. 


Preparation and circulation of bulletins and reports. 


64. 
OS. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


70. 


71. 


pu. 


E. 


74. 


L5. 


E. 


PS. 


80. 


al. 


SZ, 


B 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


Sg. 


90% 


Development of new procedures. 

Enforcement of rules and regulations. 
Controlvot inventories. 

Preservation of the unit's non-combat security. 
Personne! Incentives, 

Preparation of standards and/or specifications. 
Reduction of costs. 

Promotion of the unit's capabilities: 

Proper handling of other than personal monies. 
Compliance of practices with State and federal laws: 
Deliivesy Ssehedules. 


Coordination of certain activities Of many subdivision "on the 
unse: 


Loss of the unit's money and/or property. 
Accentance Of Che unlit in the combo 
Uniti: commitments that are dirii ukta onnee 
Activities of unit competitors. 

Long-range solvency of the unit. 

Personnel attitude surveys 

Personnel oe policies; 

What activities the unit is to be engaged in. 
Long-range trends in management thinking. 
Control Wut a perron ance. 
Indistrialretaclonse 

Opportunities to promote the wilt Detox rus jc 
New procedures. 

Over-or-under staffing of jobs. 


Maintenance of proper inventories. 
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92, 


J5: 


94. 


95. 


B. 


98. 


Jo. 


200. 


101. 


EU, 


D. 


104. 


205. 


Engineering standards. 

The long-range potentialities of the unit. 

The effectiveness of a Lorca more people. 
Proposed regulations that might affect the unit. 
Pirot piojects: 

Sizing up people. 

Evaluating new ideas. 

Redesign of procedures to redūce costs. 

Quality control. 

Goodwill of the unit in thescomumaty. 
PErLelencyvee: Operabi ons. 


Preparation of quarterly (or more frequent) reports on opera- 
tions. 


Development of management trainees. 
Human relations practices. 


Consolidation of data and/or information from numerous sources. 


PART III POSITION DEMANDS AND RESTRICTIONS 


HDENEUOSITION REQUIRES THAT I: 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


M. 


Be active in community affairs. 


Avoid identification With polrtrcalcelements that others "cons 
Selen rad cala 


Even during most relaxed social occasions, avoid deviation from 
generally accepted behavior. 


Maintain membership in one or more clubs/professional groups. 


Keep informed about the latest technical developments in a 
protessional tarea: 


Avoid the use of any kind of profanity. 
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12, 


PLS: 


114. 


EL. 


E20. 


2]. 


tie? 


193. 


124. 


5. 


26. 


D. 


125, 


Be very careful to avoid inadvertewm disclosure of confidential 
information. 


Spend as much as 50 hours per week on the job. 
Take a leading part in local community projects. 


Work with persons whose interest conflict with the demands of 
my position. 


Sit at a desk at least 20 hours per week. 
Be capable of performing the jobs of all subordinates. 


Participate in outside activities to increase the prestige of 
the unit. 


Gain the respect of very important persons. 

Work with information of questionable reliability. 

Maintain membership in two or more professional organizations. 
Present the unit to the public am its beso ht. 

Avoid publicity associated with personal difficulties. 


Refrain from beine seen at a place (bar, club, etc.) having 
other man the highest repute. 


Maintain active membership in two or more professional organiza- 
tions. 


Get to know each person under me. 
Be an active member of at least one civic organization. 
Refrain from public criticism Of the Units Operario 


Make decisions without consulting others. 


PART IV- POSITION CHARACTERISTICS 
(Miscellaneous) 


BI POSITION: 


Signifies membership in top or middle management. 
Offers an opportunity to utilize professional training. 


Involves dealing with persons within the organization of sub- 
Stantialiy higher rank: 


B 








136. 


m. 


159. 


SS 


140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


117. 


148. 


149. 


ESO . 


ST. 


Nn. 


SS: 


194, 


Assures that.the incumbent will be noticed by top management. 
Is within the normal path of promotion to higher levels. 


Offers an opportunity to work with the more influential poople 
within the community. 


Allows great freedom of action. 
lnvolves vory frequent contoctanuticuycepDubDINe" 


Involves maintaining the highest respect of a few important 
persons. 


Involves first-hand contact with machines and their operations. 
Offers an opportunity to gain expericnce in management. 
r 


Jivolvesitliefiipoodwill''i ol tn tuni! 


Involves mecting problems produced by factors over which I 
havesno control. 


Allows me to make decisions that are not subject to review. 


Provides an opportunity for actually managing an important part 
G bi Pipil, 


Provides a™Navy vehicle for my use. 
Entitles me to my own yeoman. 
Involves many resularly aSsipgned edu pes 


Diyecthy atfecrs the quality of Therunicle me rtörmance son 
service. 


Involves spending at least 10 hours per week in direct assoc- 
Ta ons with superiors: 


Involves very few routine activities. 


Involves activities that are not closcly supervised or con- 
tronled: 


Provides an office that is located in one of the most desirable 
areas. 


Is considered a staff rather them a line postion. 


Involves working under constant pressure to mcet deadlines. 
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ANSWER SHEET 


Official Title of the position 





Organization Level 





This position is considered to be a, lower/middle/upper, level management 
position. (circle one) 


Scoring Scheme: 


Coe Definitely not a part of the position, does notlapply: 
>: 
3. 
4. À substantial part of the position. 
ó 
7. Á most significant part of the position. 
IE S 23. 450. 2 op ble DE DOT LLL IS 
pu. 24. | A 1460. . 68. — 90 88 1125.7 1945 ee 
E — 2545 A 069, DD Jine WS... son eee 
E Oe un Oa a O U 924: las ALS 0565 
PE 22 a Al a a a T M MIS, es eee 
DENS - 285 71... 90. UU 724. EE A iS. O. 
fom. | 29 2. 51. COS S Co 17. BDE); PPY 
PEP 30. > 2 ee A E ee, 
ere | oly SI as 97.9, < E ee 
IDE 32. CCS 7602 .— — SO s 7120.7 "122, = 
IN 33. IDA Te 29 Sm 71- a 
NEEEERT. C34; a 8. LIO ARO ee 
ME 354-0. 154105. 79, TO eee. cee l: 
ime, 36 Ber BO. UA A ee IA E 
EREE 37, u ps, 59... ae 081, NOS 12570147- = 
2.5 - LY IB O 62 A r 
M 3392; os “Ooo, Soi tt IS AENA TAS ON 
IEEE M BOTAS 2 06200484 10d 5 OG SO s 
NS Lem disc. 09 003. m.» (BS. m KON E o U 
a Den: SEA ae 8 Ouse oe 05 om o „gm 
71, M 5 O A O A A ao s 
22. 44. 66. 88. WO 2 154, 
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APPENDIX B 


Items which apply to each of the ten dimensions. 


Me ons) Items 
M 5. 65 599 Dee 
A- 2010320: NC mi: o nO 
B+ 24, 32, 37, 39, 40, 89, 101, 139 
B- 20, 64, 71, 88 
C+ 5157.. 620002090 
CE A A MAGOR s 
D+ TINO SCC 
p- 68, 82 
E+ 5, 87, 96, 100, 106, 109, 114, 119 
ps 12; 27. :57 OO n. 
m 54, 80, 83, 84, 86, 110, 150 
BS Jus qb oor E EE 
ee 42, 130, 133, 134, 140, 144 
G 102, 107, 110, 115, 118, 120, 125, 154 
H+ | 6150942 122-9] ]] a 15] 
Me O Ders on 
E 28, 108, 113, 119, 149, 153 
Te ee f 
J+ SES en 
JŠ 80530125 Xs 


; A plus (+) sign means the 1tem response is added with the other 
responses to form an overall score on the dimension. A minus (-) sign 
means the response is subtracted from the other responses to form an 
overall score on the dimension. 
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APPENDIX C 


Questionnaire Mailing List 


Questionnaires were sent to Communications Officers of the following 


stafs. 


1. *Commander-in-Chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet 


2. Commander-in-Chief, U.S. Atlantic Fleet 


3. *Commander-in-Chief, U.S. Naval Forces, Europe 


4. *Commander, 
5. *Commander, 
6. Commander, 
7. *Commander, 
8. Commander, 
9. Commander, 
10. *Commander, 
pul. Commander, 
12. Commander, 
13. Commander, 
4. Commander, 
15. Commander, 
16. *Commander, 
17. Commander, 
18. Commander, 
19. *Commander, 
20. *Commander, 


21. *Commander, 


First Fleet 

second: Flece 

sien Fleet 

Seventh Fleet 

Naval Air Forces; U.S. Pacino hn 

Naval Air Forces, U.S. Atlantic Fleet 
Amphibious Forces, U.S. Pacific Fiéet 

Amphibious Forces, U.S. Atlantic fest 
Cruiser-Destroyer Forces, U.S. Atdamtic Fleet 
Cruiser-Destroyer Forces, U.S. Pacific Fleet 

Mine Warfare Forces, U.S. Navy 

Service Forces; U.S Pacific Flo: 

Service Force, U.s. Atlantic Pe 

Submarine Forces U.S. Pacino El we 

Submarine Force, U.S. Atlantic Fleet 

Training Command, U.S) Paciiic Flor 

Traanane Command, U.S] Atlantic i 


Eastern Sea Frontier 
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25. 


26. 
27 
D. 
28. 


2. 
50. 
SI. 


Do. 
55, 
34. 
55. 
So. 
7. 
38. 
So. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 


45. 


Commander, Hawaiian Sea Frontier 
*Comnander, Caribbean Sea Frontier 


FIRST Naval District Sector Commander, Headquarters, FIRST NAVAL 
DISTRICT 


THIRD Naval] District Sector Commander, Headquarters, THIRD NAVAL 
DISTRICT 


Flag Administrative Unit, Commander-in-Chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet 
erlag Administrative Unit, Commnander-ın-Chief, .U.S. Pacıtıcaı Ket 
lag Administrative Unit, Commander in-Chici, USTA entre ziert 

les Administrative Unit, Commander Fleet Air, Hawaii 


*Flag Administrative Unit, Commander Naval Air Forces, U.S. Pacific 
Fleet 


Flac Administrative Unit, Commander Naval Air Forces; U.S Atrani 
cct 


Flag Administrative Unit, Commander Service Force, U.S. Pacific 
Fleet 


*Commander, Naval Air Reserve Forces 
Erommandant, Ist Naval District 
*Commandant, 6th Naval District 
Bconmandant, JSth Naval District 
Commandant, 9th Naval District 
*Commandant, 8th av District 
Commandant, 3rd Naval District 
Zoonmandant, «Sth Naval District 
*Commandant, 14th Naval District 
*Commandant, 4th Naval District 
Commandant, llth Naval District 
*Commandant, 12th Naval District 


Commandant. 10th Naval- District 


Commandant, loth Naval District 
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46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


St. 


32. 


=D. 


54. 


J5. 


56. 


E. 


S. 


60. 


OU. 


52. 


o». 


64. 


o5. 


66. 


D. 


68. 


69. 


VŘ 


Val 


Commandant, Naval District, Washington D.C. 


Commander, 


*Commander, . 


Commander, 
Commander, 
*Commander, 
*Commander, 


*Commander, 
ounces. 


*Commander, 
Commander, 
Commander, 

*Commander, 
Commander, 
Commander, 

*Commander, 


*Commander, 


Fleet Air, 
Fleet Air, 
Fleet Air, 
Fleet Air, 
Fleet Air, 
Fleet Air, 


Fleet Air, 


Alameda 
Argenta 2 
Azores 

Adak 

Bermuda 
Carıbbean 


Mediterranean/Commander Antisubmarine Warfare 


Sixth Fleet 


Fleet Air, 
Fleet Air, 
Fleet Air, 
Fleet Air, 
Fleet Air, 
MES pr. 
Fleet Air, 


Fleet Air, 


Atlantic Fleet 


*Commander, 
Commander, 
Commander, 
Commander, 

*Commander, 
Commander, 

"Commander, 
Commander, 
Commander, 


*Commander, 


FTeettAtr, 
Fleet Alr, 
Fleet Air, 


Fleet Air, 


Jacksonville 

Jacksonvi e Repre cenl at IVe hey mica 
Hawali 

Keflavik 

LSMOOTGE 

Moffett 

Miramar 


Ouonset/Commander Hunter Killer Force, U.S. 


Whidbey 
Patuxent 
San, reco 


Western baci ite 


Cruiser-Destroyer Flotilla 2 


Cruiser-Destroyer Flotilla 3 


Cruiser-Destroyer Flotilla 4 


Cruiser-Destroyer Flotilla 6 


Cruiser-Destroyer Flotilla 8 


Cruiser-Destroyer Flotilla 9 








m. 


75. 


‘Commander, Cruiser-Destroyer Flotilla 11 
Commander, Cruiser-Destroyer Flotilla 12 


The following 13 addresses were various departments within Chief of 


Naval Operations (OP-94). 


74. 


Eb. 


76. 


p. 


78. 


29: 


80. 


l. 


D 


25. 


84. 


B. 


66. 


en. 


88. 


29. 


90: 


92. 


g5. 


94. 


OP-941H] Assistant 

*6P-941D2 Head Fleet Program Unit 

OP-941D1F Assistant Program Appraisal 

OP-941G4 Head ees and Shore Command 

DP=041C2 -Head Policy Standard Plans 

*OP-941B1 OPNAV Communications Officer 

*OP-941CIE lleadquarters System World-Wide Plans 
OP-941D2C Head Programming Unit 

*0P=94 1C2D1-Fleet Communications Pro pra Revi o Section 
OP-941C1D CONUS-WEST Plans 

*0P-941C2D Head Policy and Strategic Plans Unit 
OP-941112 Assistant 

*OP-941P1 Program Appraisal FBMC3 
The following addresses were within the Naval Communications Command. 
NOl Deputy Commander 

*NOJB Assistant Deputy Commander 

"013 inspector General 

*NOJ5 Assistant for Command MIS 

*NO153 Director Management Information Center 


Nl Assistant Commander Management, Administration and Manpower De- 
partment. 


NIB Deputy Assistant Commander Management, Administration and Man- 
power Department 


N11 Director Headquarters Administration Management, Administration 
and Manpower Department 
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5. 


9o. 


I: 


29. 


100. 


TOL. 


102. 


BOS, 


104. 


BOS 


106. 


HOZ. 


108. 


PEO. 


ELI. 


DES 


1153. 


PIA. 


i. 


116. 


I. 


DS 


*N14 Director Manpower Management Division 

NIS Director Training Requirements 

*N15A Assistant Director Training Requirements 

N2 Assistant Commander Plans Programs and Requirements Department 
N2B Deputy Assistant Plans Programs and Requirements Department 
ENZD Assistant; Force Related Programs “and Requirements 


*N22 Director Functional Plans and Plans/Programs Coordination 
Division Ä 


N22B Deputy Director Functional Plans and Plans/Programs Coordina- 
tıon Division 


N3 Assistant Commander Operations and Readiness Department 
N3B Deputy Assistant Operations and Readiness Department 
N53 Director, Doctrine, Proc. and meanons 


*N34 Director Operations, Readiness Contingency and Emergency Com- 
munications Division 


*N422 Headquarters, System Applications Branch 
Nds Director, Material Requirement- mrin Ton 


*Nd Assistant Commander, Material Requirements and Readiness Deprrt- 
ment 


*N41 Director Fleet Material Readiness Division 

N42 Director, Shore Material Readiness Division 

N6 Assistant Commander, Frequency Management Department 
N6B Deputy Assistant, Frequency Management Department 


zNer Director, Frequency Allocation Blectronic Assignments Space 
Planning Divisıon 


*N62 Director, Frequency Authority Communications Assignments Regis- 
trations Division 


*N63 Director, Frequency Data Support Usage Analysis and Propagation 
Division 


*N64 Director, Electromagnetic Comp Division 


*N7 Assistant Commander Communications Systems Planning Department 
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119. *N7B Deputy Assistant, Communications System Planning Department 
120. *N7T Technical Advisor, Communications System Planning Department 
me * N72 Director; System Planning and Coordination Divi ion 

1227 »N74 Director, System R and D Division 

Bar *N/6 Director, Communications Automation Divison 

124. *N764 System Development Branch 

tis. *N77 Director, Satellite Communications Program Coordinator 

126. *N77B Deputy Director, Satellite Communications Program Coordinator 
EMEEN IB Assistant Fleet Satellite Communications Coordinator 

MASA N/712 TACSATCOM/JCS Actions 

E 5NI72] Headquarters DSCS Branch 

130. N141 Head, Military Manpower Plans Branch 

131. *Commanding Officer Naval Communications Station, Adak 

ieee. “executive Officer Naval Communications Station, Adak 

133. *Commanding Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Asmara 
134. Executive Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Asmara 


135. *Operations/Communications Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, 
Asmara 


io. *Commanding Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Harola E Holt 
o Executive Officer, U.S. Naval Communications Station, Harold E Holt 


138. *Operations/Commmications Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, 
Harold E Holt 


139. Commanding Officer Naval Communications Station, Washington 
140. Executive Officer Naval Communications Station, Washington 


141. *Operations/Communications Officer Naval Communications Station, 
Washington 


142. *Commanding Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Guam 
143. *Executivo Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Guan 


144. *Operations/Communications Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, 
Guam 
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145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


1⁄9. 


50. 


Sl. 


i527. 


i55. 


154. 


155. 


150, 


157. 


So. 


159. 


160. 


M61. 


103. 


164. 


M65. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


Commanding Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Iceland 
“Executive Officer U.S. Naval Comunications Starion, Iecland 


Operations/Communications Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, 
Iceland 


Commanding Officer Naval Communications Station, key West 
"Executive Otticer Naval Communications Stationstey West 


*Operations/Communications Officer Naval Communications Station, Key 
West 


*Commanding Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Londonderry 
*Executive Officer U.S.Naval Communications Station, Londonderry 


*Operations Officer/Communications Officer U.S. Naval Communications 
Station, Londonderry 


*Commanding Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Italy 
Executive Officer U.S. Naval CommunjdcatronsoSgatmon, by 


Operations Officer/Communications Officer U.S. Naval Communications 
Station, Italy 


Commanding Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Greece 
*Executive Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Greece 


*Operations/Communications Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, 
Greece 


*Commanding Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Newport 
*Executive Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Newport 


*Operations/Communications Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, 
Newport 


*Commanding Officer US Naval Communications Station, Norfolk 
Executive Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Norfolk 


*Operations/Communications Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, 
Norfolk 


*Commanding Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Puerto Rico 
Executive Officer U.S. Naval Communications Statron; Puerto Rico 


*Operations/Communications Officer, U.S. Naval Communications Sta- 
tion Puerto RICO 
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169. *Commanding Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Spain 
170. | Executive Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Spain 


171. *Operations/Communications Officer U.S. Naval Communications Sta- 
tion, Spain 


172. *Commanding Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, San Diego 
M. Executive Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station. amsDieeo 


174. *Operations/Communications Officer U.S. Naval Communications Sta- 
tion, San Dicgo 


175. Commanding Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Philippines 
176. *Executive Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Philippines 


177. *Operations/Communications Officer U.S. Naval Communications Sta- 
ron, Philippines 


1/8. *Commanding Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Morocco 
1/9. Executive Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Morocco 


180. *Operations Officer/Conmunications Officer U.S. Naval Communication 
Station, Morocco 


181. *Commanding Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, San Francisco 
182. Executive Officer U.S. Naval Communicat ror Aaron, San. Ira seo 


183. *Operations /Communications Officer U.S. Naval Communications Sta. 
tron, San Francesco 


184. Commanding Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Honolulu 
185. *Executive Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Honolulu 


186. Operations/Communications Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, 


Honolulu 
187. Commanding Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Japan 
188. Executive Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Japan 


189. *Operations/Communications Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, 
Japan 


190. *CAMS Officer US Naval Communication Station, San Francisco 
oe O CAMS Officer U.S. aval Communication Station, Guam 


192. AUTODIN Officer U.S. Naval Communications Station, Guam 
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m 





MB” *Officer=1n-Charge, U.S. Naval Communications Unit, Christchurch 
194. *Officer-in-Charge U.S. Naval Communications Technical Group, Rio 


i>. Executive Officer U.S: Nava Communications station, Balboa 


NOTE: Asterisk (*) indicates those individuals who responded to the 


Ouestronnarbpe. 
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APPENDIX D 


List Of Respondents By GEN lcs 


BEUSTER 1 
ie NO153 Director Management Information Center, COMNAVCOM 
2. Nl Assistant Commander Management, Administration and Manpower De- 
partment, COMNAVCOM 
E D Assistant, Force Related Programs and Requirements Department, 
COMNAVCOM 
4. N41 Director, Fleet Material Readiness Division, COMNAVCOM 
NG] Director, Frequency Allocation Electronic Assignment Space Plan- 
ning Division, COMNAVCOM 
6: N64 Director Electromagnetic Combs one l O CON 
PN 77B Deputy Director, Satellite Communications Precram Coordinator, 
COMNAVCOM 
8. N771B Assistant Fleet Satellite Communications Coordinator, COMNAVCOM 
9. .0P941B1 OPNAV Communications Officer 
10. OP941C1E Head, System World-Wide Plans 
11. Communications Officer, Commander-in-Chief U.S. Pacific Fleet 
ieee communications Officer, Amphibious ForeesgeUyo. Pacific Fleer 
13. Communications Officer, Trainings Command Uso aciiic Fleet 
14. Communications Officer, Commander Caribbean Sea Frontier 
J: Md cS Officer, Flag AdminsUmet, Commuander-insBbmert U.S. 
pace beet 
oe Communications Officer, Commandant Gth Naval Distmict 
m ¿Communications Officer, Commandant 15th. NavalDistrict 
18. Communications Officer, Commandant 5th Naval District 
19. Communications Officer, Commandant 4th Naval District 
207. “Communications Obrtacer Commander  leet iA. Argenta 
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SISTER 1 (Continued) 


21. Communications Officer, Commander Fleet Air, Caribbean 
22. Communications Officer, Commander Fleet Air, Mediterranean/Commander 
Antisubmarine Warfare Forces U.S. Sixth Fleet 
23. Communications Officer, Commander Fleet Air, Keflavik 
CAMS: Officer, U.S. Naval Communications station San Francisco 
25. Communications Officer, Cruiser-Destroyer Flotilla 2 
26. Communications Officer, Cruiser-Destroyer Flotilla 9 
27. Communications Officer, Cruiser-Destroyer Flotilla 1l 
GEUSTER 2 
Y. Commanding Officer, U.S. Naval Communications Station, Italy 
2. Commanding Officer, U.S. Naval Communications Station, Spain 
re Commanding Officer, U.S. Naval Communications Station, Morocco 
Executive Officer, U.S. Naval Communicatronststation:” vecland 
5. Operations/Communications Officer, Naval Communication Station, San 
Francisco 
6. NO1B Assistant Deputy Commander, COMNAVCOM 
mR S Director, Doctrine, Proc and Publications 
8. N34 Director Operations Readiness Contingency and Emergency Com- 
munications Division, COMNAVCOM 
9. N4 Assistant Commander, Material Requirements and Readiness Depart- 
ment, COMNAVCOM 
co. N? MEE Commander Communications Systems Planning Department, 
COMNAVCOM 
]1. N7B Deputy Assistant, Communications Systems Planning Department, 
COMNAVCOM 
12. N76 Director, Communications Automation Division, COMNAVCOM 
13. N7721 Headquarters DSCS Branch, COMNAVCOM 
I4: “Communications Officer, Commandser-uxu-Chres US Joresse unone 
15. Communications Officer, Commander First Fleet 
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ERUSTER 3 


ie Commanding Officer, U.S. 
Zee Commanding Officer, U.S. 
eee Commanding Officer, U.S. 
4. Commanding Officer, U.S. 
S 
GLUSTER 4 
b: 
D 
Bas Executive Officer, U.S. 
Executive Officer, U.S. 
Executive Officer, U.S. 
Executive Officer, U.S. 
foe Executive DOCE USE 
Executive Officer, U.S. 
9. 
Asmara 
EO; 
Washington 
Io], 
Londonderry 
122 
ereece 
15. 
Newport 
14. 
Spain 
13. 


Naval Communications Statıon, Asmara 


Naval Comun cations Station. harold E. Holt 


Naval Communications Station, Londonderry 


Naval Communications Station, San Diego 


Executive Officer, U.S. Naval "Communications Star ons Rhrlıppnes 


Commanding Officer, U.S. Naval Communications Station, Guam 


Commanding Officer, U.S. Naval Communications Station, Norfolk 


Gperacrons/Communications Ofircer, Usa. 


Naval Communications Station, Balboa 


` » 
Naval Communications 
Naval Communications 


Naval Communications 


Naval Communications Station, Newport 


Naval Communications 


Operations/Communications Officer, U.S. Naval 


Operations/Communications Officer, U.S. Naval 


Operations/Communications Officer, U.S. Naval 


Operations/Communications Officer, U.S. Naval 


Operations/Communications Officer, U.S. Naval 


Operations/Communications Officer, U.S. Naval 


Same o 
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Station, Guam 


DUNDOTOH, dev d es 


tation, Greece 


Starıon, :lonolulu 


Communications 


Communications 


Communications 


Communications 


Communications 


Comunications 


Navoatocomuomroedtions. Station; 


Station, 


Station 


Statıon, 


Station, 


Station: 


Station, 





CLUSTER 4 (Continued) 


TO. 


l. 


Js. 


us 


20. 


21. 


225 


25: 


24. 


"Sm 


P 


Zr 


28, 


I. 


30; 


SL. 


22. 


SO. 


34. 


55 


20 


Operations/Communications Officer, U.S. Naval Communications Station, 
Japan 


NO13 Inspector General, COMNAVCOM 


N22 Director Functional Plans and Plans/Programs Coordination Divi- 
sion, COMNAVCOM 


'N422 Headquarters, System Applications Branch 


N63 Director, Frequency Data Support Usage Analysis and Propagation 
Division, COMNAVCOM 


N764 System Development Branch 

N77 Director, Stellite Communications Program Coordinator, COMNAVCOM 
N7712 TACSATCOM/JCS Actions, COMNAVCOM 

OP941Pl1 Program Appraisal FBMCS 

Communications Officer, Commander CO Force, U.S. -Atlantic Fleet 


Communications Officer, Commander Training Command, U.S. Atlantic 
Dicet 


Communications Officer, Flag Admin Unit, Commander-in-Chief U.S. 
Atlante Fleet 


Communications Officer, Commandant 1st Naval District 
Communications Officer, Commander Fleet Air, Bermuda 
Communications Officer, Commandant 14th Naval District 
Communications Officer, Commander Fleet Air, Jacksonville 
cons Officer, Commander Fleet Air, Miramar 


Communications Officer; Commander Hunter er Fox o Atlantic 
Fleet 


Communications Officer, Commander Second Fleet 
Communications Officer, Commander Seventh Fleet 


Communications Officer, Cruiser-Destroyer Flotilla 4 
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CLUSTER 5 


Station, Adak 


Station, Newport 


Statron Puerto RICO 


Station. Sai ranc1sco 


Operations/Communications Officer, U.S. Naval Communications Station, 


Communications 


Communications 


Communications 


Communications 


Communications 


Communications 


Station 


Stations 


SEAL ION, 


Station, 


SL IONS 


SEO 


1.  Commanding Officer, U.S. Naval Communications 
2. Commanding Officer, U.S. Naval Communications 
5. Commanding Officer, U.S. Naval Communications 
4. Commanding Officer, U.S. Naval Communications 
5. Officer-in-Charge, U.S. Naval Communications Technical Group, Rio 
Se Ulticer-in-Charege, U.S. Naval Communications Unit. Giri. cenuren 
m Executive Officer; U.S. Naval Commune onen ta Po Adak 
Executive Officer, U.S Naval Communwest ons stetron. [pm ol e rry 
9. 
old Eo Holt 
10. Operations/Communications Officer, U.S. Naval 
Guam | 
11. Operations/Communications Officer, U.S. Naval 
Key West 
12, Operations/Communications Officer, U.S. aia 
Norfolk 
13. Operations/Communications Officer, U.S. Naval 
Puerto Rico 
14. Operations/Communications Officer, U.S. Naval 
Philippines 
15. Operations/Communications Officer, U.S. Naval 
Morocco 
16. Communications Officer, Eastern Sea Frontier 
].7. O Officer, Commandant wb weDisTriecs 
IS. Communications Officer, Commander Tiec t Ain WhgdDey 
19. AUTODIN Officer, U.S. Nava] Communications station, Guam 
CLUSTER 6 
1. NO1S Assistant for Command MIS, COMNAVCOM 
25 


N15A Assistant Director Training Requirements, COMNAVCOM 
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CLUSTER G (Continued) 


S. 


4. 


ro. 


li. 


12, 


N43 Director, Material Requirements Division, COMNAVCOM 


N62 Director for Frequency Authority SConmmieartı onssahssiipnmenes 
Registrations Division, COMNAVCOM 


N7T Technical Advisor, Communications Systems Planning Department, 
COMNAVCOM 


N72 Director, System Planning and Coordination Division, COMNAVCOM 
OP-941D2 Head Fleet Program Unit 

OP-941C2D1 Fleet Communications Program Review Section 

OP-941C2D Head Policy and Strategic Plans Unit 

Communications Officer, Commander U.S. Naval Air Reserve Forces 
Communications Officer, Commandant 12th Naval District 


N74 Director Systems R and D Division 
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10. 


Ir 


12, 


T3. 


14, 
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